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History of The Self-Governance Demonstration Project 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


Editor 'i Sow: Fallowing it the first insidllmm 
of a scrii'S of articles ragardiny ihe history of the 
Seif-Goverttance FrojecS. Thismvath, v,v faiira 
JyoJt at hi>w she prjJCtf.-kJ began. /?i subsequent 
editions. SO VEREIGNNA HONS wvW review the 
chronology of the prat'ess leading up so the 
present Bits lest we forget, il in important to note 
that thii process i.t history in the making, ft is 
important So look to history for msdfan, ami m 
make .Way's ihtsie.es with sS\c awareness that 
they will affect the generations to earne- 
st it* jsenera] sense.. Ike Tribes have ;e.., invtS 
irttfepc.ruicr'ice amdjjelf-jjovc mance for then; rands 
of years M lias been documented in previous 
yd ilBOmS of SOVEREIGN NATIONS, the people 
who tasjk: in i li is comiofttii 1 rum erkcr pi aces h ad 
much to team from the indigenous people here, 
their very survival was utterly dependent on 
their adoption oflhing&the Tribes here had Jong 
m illl' learned. Tn is-was tbc care- not only with the 
use. of uHtunsI tcMjutecs Cor food and shelter, nut 
also wilh Iheradopliud of a new form of govern 
mtiTti- Today, they call it democracy. and a 
number of il's principles ore those adopted not 
from Lite monarchies Cha-1 Continued 10 reign in 
Europe at the lime of American colonialism, bui 
from arch long Misting. native compacts as Che 
Iroquois confederacy, American Indian Tribes 
luve ennBribbied ini measurably to America iind 
Ike world through ilteir :reh, pleasing culture. 
Thus Congress m 1 OtfcR passed House and Senate 
Concurrent Resolutions recognising the impor> 
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rant rofc of Tribes in csEahLiskirig dcniocriHic 
go vc mm cut principles, 

For now. however, }y| usaoem (hroug.li lIk years 
to Ike fall of 1987. Twelve years prto^ Congress 
passod Ihiblic Law 5JJ-635, the “Indian Ivtlf- 
J fciKr m i:ijii'.viL and Fducaliunal Assislancr Ad 
In the years 1o follsfw h the ftiiniaii of Indian 
Affairs eKkih-iced characteristic rcluclancc in 
changing Us rolu from a Service provider and 
manager of Tribal affairs to an admi nislrutnr of 
Soli -Dobynn inal Ion cun!racls and grants. Rather 
than reducing i nsLze as anticipated by F. L 6^8 

proposals. Lbs agency expanded its admin istra- 

tiCHL 

Iri die fall of 1%"7, draft amendments ic> the- act 
were being eoniidered by Congress, whsn Ihe 
Ariyoua Republic newspaper published a scries 
of articles enlitLed "Fraud in Indian Country”. 

I hi: amelus alleged ser ious waste and mii-man- 
agcmenE in I tic Fedc r;i I NersaueracyLinplemcnEi lie. 
the U. S. trust responsllriilily to the Tribes, Ju 
rra-ponse 10 rhes-c charts. Chairman Sidney 
Yates of the House Inlerkn and Rilsjcd Agencies 
ApfKfeprialjons Subcommittee held an twers-igh! 
hearing (Please iuicu interview with Congress' 
man Yale* regarding Ihe Self-Covernance: Fio- 
eess In this edition.) 

During the November l H JJ57 oversight bearing on 
Lbe A r i /on ii kcoubl ic allegations, .Assistant Sec- 
retary of Indian Affairs Ross Swimmer and Inte- 
rior Skcrelary DonHodd proposed thnl l h> funds 
appropriated to lIh: B3a In: turned over to the 
Tubes to let Ihem mn.T*agF tlic ii own uffaLrs. The 
next day, with Chairman Yates' cnCniL, rage merit. 
Tribal rs petted til ivts met with SwLmmer and 
Hodel. By mid-Deocmbcr , ten Tribes bad vniltm- 
Lcured [O [LSI lilC OOQCC|H- 

In December 11*S7, however, the fnWriordtp^ri- 
me nti. without eotiKulrLny; with Ihe Tribes, pro- 
posed H Section 201)" as nsn addiiiH.iii ifl tba Indian 
Self-DetermLiiacion Act ameadmenls, “Svciin.iFi 
2Uy - provided I nr a diruet b aiufer of funds cur- 
rently conlracLcd by Tribes wli.1l ;i wajvuT of the 
TnBl Responsibility Of the- United Stales for 
programs assumed by parliuipai ing Tribes. Ti ihal 
gpvcnfune ills, across Ike nalioo unanimously op 
poseo this double dealing approach to BE A "re- 
form". 

TTi* Scif-GrtvcrnanccTrLbes-countered ihe unaC- 
c^piahle “Seciion 209" aDiicndiiienr with the pro- 
penal for Tide III, Ibc "Tribal Self-Governance 
Demonstration Project". Tirk [1 [ clearly protects 
Ike Trust relationship of I he United Stares to 
I nil: a - 1 jstkVi^le. I u the ensuing legislative process, 
Title 111 was designed by lH* ‘I rihts to: 

« bta inlain the TnaL RespOnsibil iiy: 

' Increase participation (ot tire dtriMWiStirs- 
ticVn ITojcct from ten to twenly Tribes; 
(Now up (o thirty Tribes Ckn pwidipaie) 

■ Fsxpand the Projed Co include programs. 


services, functions and activities al all 
B1A levels: 

* Exclude selected hi A programs: 

■ Modify the Secretary's wjRrer atuhority 
with a preference fur Self-Governance, and, 

- Prohibit tliC DcfflrMislratraai Projecl from 
negatively affecting other Tribes 

fitle 111 prom ales Tribal control, namely by; 

■ Allowing. Ihe ir-ansier of EH A financial 
resources io ['nlial management and enn- 
ltoI; 

* Authorizing bread flexibility for Tribal 
utilization of i. It ore r«»ur«s. 

‘ Per ni in ing Tr ibes lo consol idate and rede 
sign programs; and, 

- Replacing mu'.i iple B1 A P.l_ 93 h 63B con- 
tracts and grants with a single Annual Fn nd- 
ing Agreement. 

Tii-i: 111, a_s ciiactcd in Ike ' Endian Sell-Delcrmi 
nation Acl Amemlmunls of lOfift”, P.E.. i 00-^72 
authnrizci, through a planning unU iiegntiaLinn 
prUOCSS: 

1. The development of a Compact of SelC- 
Govcriuneedlefiningrespcuisibiliticsirithc 
new TribaL'I'Ctltril rclariorisliip: and, 

2. An Annual l ,, uiidiiig; Agreement delermin 
mg financial transfers from the Federal 
government to the Tribes. 

i i.iJe: die Compact, an Indian Tribe can admin 
i’.L::i and manage pregrams., aclivitres, functions 
and se rs'iccs previously riiaoaged by lire Bureau 
id 1 ti d i : 1 1 l Affairs. It alM provides Tribes with 
authority to redeiigp ibure programs and sendees 
to meet the needs of IheirCftmniunities, as well as 
Hu- responsibility of allocating funds to effec- 
tively opCraU ilicpungtairisandsctvrecsbascdcin 
Tribal priorilies. 

Tlie autkoiizing law provided fur iwhj planning 
yr:ars I ur the Tr Elies and die B1A prior to negotia- 
tion of resource, transfers. Congress provided 
aiqi-rejpriatfeiri support to the pHrticipiling Tribes 
in the planning process aud directed the BLA lo 
research and prepare for the pending iiLgotia- 
[[(.ins. fJiuing those initial planning ycius, (be 
BIA neither undertook research sndptaiuiinj nor 
provided an y useful firmer am and budgei inHir- 
mation to IheTribe- TIk: Self-GovemaureTribcs 
grew increasingly concerned that the BlA f S fail- 
ure to cooperate would seriously muknninc the 
Fmjeet. By Fiscal Year 199(J. llic "fuse tier” 
Tribes fas the InirLal \ ^volunteer Tribes became 
k.ncwrifwere in Ihe negoliai ion sinre nf lire Frn jeer 
without any credible information available from 
die BIA. On April 2, 1990, Lire Tribal leaders 
fruiri Qui-naull, LuirmiL, Hoopa Valley and 
Jamestown ij'KJal lam met with Inlet Eor Secretary 
Mibr.ua 1 1 .iijan to discuss Self-Governance negu- 
lialiDos and the need far an Independent iregutia- 


On the ccw r cr: Harvesting shellfish in the Noilliwest, nn irtdigenuUs right that bpiitlS Lhc 
geutralions. Self Governance Tribes work hard to protect such rights and invest heavily in 
natural resource mAP?gcmcnt. 
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[fji . 'I he StWiary plKtlj^ii Ji is personal support 
for [he Self-Go vcm jnce Project, and on April 
appointed his assists, William Bettenbcig, as 
Hie Stlf-GovtminK negotiator. 

Tillfi 111 requires each Tribe’s Compact and An- 
nual F u ruling Agttcnwclt (0 be submitted to Con- 
gress 90 days prim Jo i mpkrne trial ion . When the 
four Tribes met with Bcltenbtrgon May 1 ?, t 990, 
10 determine a negotiations process, a Bl.A bud- 
get date was not yet available. Through Tribal 
pliinuiriE -tffons, draft model Compads of Sclf- 
Gorvcraancc and Annual Funding Agreements, 
had been prepared. Due to the Congressional 
submission n;^uirem«iils t the Tribes. pressed for 
completed negotiations by June M'i, 1900'. .An 
inicrnal Bl A scramble* Over line next five weeks, 
produced Tribal-specific budget informal km and 
allocation criteria designed to avoid rtegaEtvily 
affecting oJhi.'i Tribes, The four Tubes did not 
have the opportunity to review BlA budgpii m 
decision criteria in any detail priur to ncgolju- 
sh jils. We WL-rc forced by ti me deadlines to accept 
budget data and criteria in good faith during ihe 
last hflilt.v of nui^iliulinnx. I limevcT, "he Com- 
pael. vi 1 Agreements met Ihe Coigressioiia] dead- 
line for submission and were effective fur Fiscal 
Yu.ir 1991 irnplc roentation starting October I, 
1990. 

Dur ibe incomplete financial resources actu- 
ally transferred in the Annual Bunding Agree- 
ments, the Tribes requested GtkgfeasiiSnal bind- 
ing for shortfalls and. Project implementation 
expenses. Shortfalls were defined as ihe differ- 
cn*:e between who l a Tribe should have received 
under line Annual Funding agreement and what 
the BlA retained re avoid r&slTtrcluring iSseJf or 
causing what (bey incorrectly perceived as a 
nugai ivf. ollfccL on other Tribe*. 

Congress provided S3 million For planning and 
negotiations grants, sun-up and implemamai ion 
costeundsfioilfalLcstimaHs for Fiscal Y Ear 199 ! . 
Congress also des ignsiial $1. 25,000, within Ihesc 
fumts. hr she Lumrr.i Cam muni cal ion and Edu- 
cation initiative. This Project crjfflpoawni, origi- 
nally supposed hy ilui four Tribes because Ihe 
K1A W 3 .s providing no information aboui Ihe 
Project, is intended Io provide education services 
oonecfiiing the Sell [riiviimnnoc Dcnaon-sIraCton 
Priijcd. 

l-'oi “hi; first yeni of impleruc ntal ion. seven Tribal 
(.imparts of beir-Govemartce were negotiated. 
These first tier TVLbis included: 

* Absemee - Sliawncr. Tribe 

* Cherokee M ation of Oklahoma 

’ Hoopa Vallty Tribe 

’ launestowii S'KJftlliott Tribe 

* Lummi Indian Nation 

* Hi lie Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 

* Quinaul? Indian Nation 

Nexl month, SOVEREIGN NATIONS will cs- 
ainsr-5 how additional Tribes have became in- 
volved with i he Se I f-Govemancc L>smonstralion 
Project, and how Ihe Office Lit Self Governance 
was established. 


The Q&A Forum 

CONGRESSMAN YATES ON 
SELF-GOVERNANCE 


Com^TFiymafl Sidney R. Per res, ( D-iil ) has 
Served a critical leadership rote in support of 
ihe Self -Gave mance Project from its outset 
(see related article this edition). Ha is a mem 
her of the House Appropriations Committee, 
and Chairman of the Subcommittee for the 
Dcpartmcirt of the Interior and Related Agen- 
<ie y, This subcommittee provides annual ap- 
propriations for die Department of ihe Inte- 
rior, os well as the US. forest Service, the 
Department of . Energy, the Smithsonian insti- 
tution and the National Endowments for the 
A t& lijwl ihe Humanities, He is also on the 
Foreign OpcwiottS Subcommittee and is one 
of ike lOcmgr&fiQtUll representatives on the 
United Siam Holocaust Memorial Council, 
lie rt-iajr first elected. to the US- House of 
Representatives in 1 9-/.S and served successive 
terms through ihe S7ih Congress. In 1 96X he 
hvss appoime.dby lam P/VsidenfJohn Kennedy 
as Ambassador to the Untied Nations On the 
Trusteeship Council, where he remained until 
September 1064, when he resigned and again 
successfully ran for Congress. / fe has been re- 
elected every two years Since. Congressman 
Yates u-vj.v far.™ in Chicago, ami graduated 
from the University of Chicago Law School. 
He ami Ins wife: Adeline, live in Chicago. 

SOVEREIGN NATIONS mmmly had an op - 
pvrtunity to conduct a brief interview witli 
Congressman Kites rri his office in Washington 
PC, 

SOVEREIGN NATIONS: Congressman 
YrheSf its (he Congressman who initiated the 
Self-GovsroEkM PrOCeSS, whaL do you .sec as 
its biggest obstacle? 

Congressman Yates: Financing is Hue biggcsl 
obstacle. D-ul, fortunately, the Tribes have 
resources of llidr own. They have natural 
resources; and they have good people deler- 
mi ned to make il gri. Sul f-Goveriutiroc is an its 
way now to being a successful project. 

SN: Do you sec Self-Governance as a new 
chapter in U.S/Frihal relalion^? 

Y-alcsa T do see il as a flew chapter . Fur years 
and perhaps detades flu; 3?ig cry from Washing- 
ton, Trc>m jyjti -likdtiiu people as wel I as from the 
Tribes, themsd ves t has been a desire io he scl f- 
depcndcni ... to be independe nt as natrons as 
they one* were. .And Tribes don't appreciate 
much of line dependency Lhat many of them 
find themselves in. This effort will serve as a 
very good trample of what maybedtjne if Ehc 
Trihes and the Federal Go vent mem cooperate 
in this kind of esperlmenE. 

SN:W1iu1 ^rcyotiE Lhuughlson how tbcialesof 
Ihe tJIA would change if a mapn-rtty of the 
Tribes go wilh Self Governance? 

Yafes: It would be a lewsg time before a majoi- 



"/ think it r .T the way to go 1 renllv believe it's 
the way to go for the NatweAmericanpeoplc. " 
-Congressman Sidney Yates 
on Self-Governance 

ily of ihe Tribes would become involved with 
Ihis eyperiment. Bui whatever happens, [he 
Bureau of Indian Affairs would havo foreman 
jncxLsLeJKt, becsusc Of the eogtl iiiuing nted for 
an -ugciKy to supervise Ihe needs of the Indian 
people. 

SN: How is the ScEFGoveciBIUS project pro- 
gressing? 

Yates: 1 ihirsk it's progrestiitg ■■vity mcely. I 
think Ihere's a sense of achievcmcnl, 1 think 
Lhi-re'sa sense of growing independence and -a 
sense Of confidence Ibal has been lack lag i n so 
many Tubes In the past. From everything l 
have .sL'cn scs far, Jl ’s been a verygqgd uncfcrl ak- 
irig- 1 ihink iL i Ihe way to go. 1 really believe 
il's the way EU go fer Ihe Nalive American 
people. 

SN: Mow will budget cutbacks affect the pro- 
cess? 

Yales: Budgel Cutbacks arc un unfortunate 
Ihtng Ihal wc ail must face, But speaking for 
myself , 1 know hew impotlan! this initial ivc is 
and 1 will do everything I cun du lo help 
coni i i iue also e-s fwr insem in order 1o give il a fair 
iriitl. 

SN: Whai advice do you have for Tribes just 
entering or considering Ihe Bel f-GtWtniaJbCe 
process 'i' 

Y'rrtes: My advice io ihe Tribes would beta do 
Lhe research and do [he inquiries to follow Ihe 
results of the Tribes that are now doing it, so 
Lbey can undertake ihe same kiiwi of experi- 
ment ihcmselves. I think iL ? s ii g^eai oppoitu 
nitv for independence and | h»k forward [O ii 
successful completion. 
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Absentee Shawnee 


STRENGTH IN THE FACE OF ADVERSITY 



If there is an example of the strength of 
Scl f-Goverrance and of the ability ofHiu 
system to continue to work in the face of 
overwhelming problems, that example is 
the Abscntce-ShawncC- During the pe- 
riod of the initial years under Self-Gover- 
nance, the Tribal leadership of the Ab- 
sentee-Shawnce changed, and the Tribe 
was faced with conflict, including armed 
parti srms. The con FI jet was internally 
resolved and 1 he Self-Governance provi- 
sions and programs continued to operate 
effectively and efficiently through She 
transition from one government to the 
next. 

The Abscniee-Shawnee Tribe has made 
significant advances under Self- Gover- 
nance in budgeting, planning and ser- 
vices, These have included ex pansion of 
th<; education department and ( he police 
department. Tribal accounting has been 
streamlined, and (here is significantly 
mote Tribal involvement by members in 
setting priorities. 

“The Tribe attributes the increased in - 
volvement re fleeted by greater attendance 
at their General Council Meetings to the 
chance fot participation in priority set- 
ting allowed under Self-Governance,” 
and the Tribe believes that the Self Gov- 
ernance Demonstration Project has sig- 
nificantly improved the lives of indi- 
vidual Shawuees and greatly increased 
the e ffectiveness of the dollaisexpe rated ' 
The Atrsentce Shawnee T ribc was his- 
torically formed duetoa geographic-sepa- 
ration from the Kansas body of the 
Shawnee Tribe- lire Absentee Shawnee 
moved from Kansas to 'Indian Terri- 
tory” (later becoming the slide of Okla- 
homa) in 1845. Under the Oklahoma 
Indian Welfare Act, she Absentee 
Shawnee were organ ized els (he Shawnee 
Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma in 1935- 
The Tribe's Jurisdictional area consists 
of portions of PoEawatomie County and 
Cleveland County of Oklahoma, The 
current land base of the Tribe consists of 
11,017,000 acres, arranged in random 
checkerboard pattern, While the 
jurisdictional area of the Tribe is 
large, actual holdings are small. 


The Tribe has an enrol Led population of 
2,640 with a service area population of 
1,173. Most members live in the Little 
Axe Community and the area surround 
ing the City of Shawnee. The overall 
health status is poor due to dietary prob- 
lems, sanitation conditions, lapguagedw- 

riers, and financial problems. ll.S.. Cen- 
sus and Tribal base data show that uncm- 
ploy ment below pove tty level 1 ivi ng con- 
dilkms are high (4D + %) and relaieri 
principally due to low educational 
achieve ment and the generally depressed 
economy of the area. The academic 
achievement by Tribal members is below 
state and national norms, as only 25 per- 
cent have completed high school and the 
adult educational atiainmcnt level is 8.9 
years. 1 1 lie ' Tribe is dedicated to changi tig 
these conditions and statistics. 

The Tribe organized its govern ing struc- 
ture under a Const itul Lon wh ich prov ides 
for the General Council consisting of all 
Tribal members 18 years or older, a leg- 
is 1 a Lvc. 1 executive branch responsible for 
(he day-to-day governance of the Tribe, 
and a judicial branch consisting of a 
Tribal Court and the Tribal Appeals Court- 
The Tribe's organizational structure in- 
cudes a number of representative au- 
thorities including the Tribal Executive 
Committee, Economic Development 
Authority, Mousing Authority, Election 


Commission, Gaining Commission and 
Tax Commission. Other Tribal service 
programs located at Use Tribal Complex 
include Tribal Enrollment, Finance, 
Police, Newspaper, Education, Health, 
and Social Services, and Home 
Improvement Program. 

11 ie Absentee Shawnee participation in 
Self ‘Governance is viewed by Tribal 
members as posiiive because it Is 
perceived as more onstcffoct i vc and more 
responsive to the needs of the Tribal 
membership and allows greater 
flexibility in the operation oT programs. 
The Tribe has identified goals in six 
areas: Government, self-sufficiency, 
housing, education, health and culture, 
Under Self-Governance, the Tribe has 
initiated operational assessments 
and implemented management improve- 
merits in ten areas of program service 
functions and activities:: Executive Di- 
rection and Administrative Services, 
Tribal Court System. Law Enforcement, 
Higher Education. Realty, Social Scr- 
vices/ General Assistance, Health, 
Oustodia 1 Services, Tax Commission, 
and Economic Devdoment. 

The Tribe is conoentral i ng on i mprov i ng 
Administrative efficiencies and service 
delivery under the improvement afforded 
by Self-Governance. 
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Focus on Indian Health Care 

WHY SELF-GOVERNANCE IS NEEDED 


Etlito r's hole: The fgUoYting ankle, devel- 
oped by the Hoopa Tribe in Xor them Cali- 
fornia, is presented as a ease example its 
Self-VtreertWftCC mwes into the health cure 
arena. Problems in Imlitm health care across 
the country are she norm rasher than the 
exception. And Tribal control, experimenta- 
tion and initiative is needed to deal with these 
problems. Self -Governance offers She finan- 
cial support and admin isira nVp discretion to 
improve health core deliveries according to 
local priorities ami conditions. In the article, 
tlte Hooptts describe some of the challenges 
they have faced over the years a ml their 
Vision of needed change in Indian Health 
Care management by Tribal Governments. 
They envision the potential impact of the. 
Self -Governance Process on their health care 
programs as follows: 

“The Self-Governance Demonstration 
Project CM offer an excellent opportunity Co 
experiment with belief ways (0 deliver im- 
proved and expnded Jiealih care to Indian 
people. Al I he Hoopa Tribe, we have already 
u nricriakcn two yearn of pt anni ng aitcf design 
and are ready to implement these solutions, 
Providir^flexibi i iiy w iihin ihe Indian } lealrh 
Curt Improvement Act amend™: nis with an 
authorization for Tribes to impfameni the 
Self-Goviemance Dc minis Iranion Project wi rh 
lire Indian Health Service will create the 
necessary authority to implement mir Tribal 
model. 

PROJECT OVER VI E>V 

Rural health care programs today. Like the 
Hoopa, face problems of recruitment and 
tore ntion of quality medical staff, poor foci I L- 
ties, inadequate equipment ami financially 
limiled resources. Health care delivery sys- 
tems throughout the nation are undergoing 
dramati c changes wi rih improvementsin tech- 
nology, communications, and networking 
with niher enisling health systems, "live 
Hoopa Hospital Project is designed to re- 
place our ouldaied anitohsoletc systems with 
new and innovative methods for providing 
liealth care services, including preventative 
medicine. Two years of research and aitalv- 
sis have resulted in lire- development of an 
Alternative Rural Hospital Model”(ARHM) 
which provides healih care lo ihc people ™ 
and adjacent to the I Jcnipa Rcserval jon , The 
model is designed to coordinate health care 
activities with alt the area’s healllt organic - 
lions and agencies through a cooperative 


networking system . 

HISTORY OP LITHE HQOPA HjQgPIT AL 

The Hoop Valley Indian Reservation was 
established by Executive Order in I 9 64 as i\ 
result of ncgol ial ions for a Peace and Friend- 
ship Treaty Between the Hoop’s avid their 
allies and lhe Uni ted States. Upon creation of 
ihe Reservation, the Federal government 
placed a physician for Hoop at Ihe Indian 
medical dispensary which later became a. 
hospital at Fori Gaston, the Reservation’s- 
military outpost. In 1 916, a permanent 15 
bed hospital was built; and, in 1957, it was 
enlarged tg 10 beds. 

In 1955, rhe Bureau of Indian Affairs trans- 
ferred control of Lhe Hoop hospital u> the 
U.S. Public Hcaith Service, Indian Division. 
Daring ihi s same pc Rod, | he Federal govern- 
rnent began Implementing ihc national ter- 
mination policy. Pari Of the termination plan 
was to el i m inate ail Indian hospitals, i nclud- 
ing the Hoopa hospital, la response to she 
Ihreatencd total elimination of the 
Reservation's health services, a group of 
local residents in 1953 farmed the Commu- 
nity Health Association (CHA). After sev- 
eral failed attempts lo transfer ihc Indian 
hospital lo Ihe C"HA, the Public Health Ser- 
vice began preparing to close ihe 1 luopa 
Indian Hospital. 

Itl 1958, negotiations were initiated to build 
a new Hoopa hospital to be operated by the 
CHA, and in 1950, the present Hoopa hospi- 
cat was constructed. In 1972, with CHA 
lacing sentencing conti mu ng revenue losses, 
the local Counly government assumed op- 
erations of the hospital. In 1 978. because of 
a California State-wide initiative tg reduce 
government spending, the County began to 
reduce its financial assistance to the health 
facilities. Tn attempts CO relieve themselves 
of ihc expense of the Hoopa hospital, the 
County began a scries of transfers of ihe 
Hoops hospital operations to various private 
health care providers. 

Five different provider* operated the Hoopa 
hospital since ils construction in I9&J. tn 
early l 9K7. West World Inc. the manager at 
that lime, filed for bankruptcy. After West 
World failed; the Mad River Community 
Hospilal in Areata, Cal ifoniia. assumed con- 
trol of Use facility, restructured the operation 
and dosed the impatient services to maintain 
ihc liosfMial's profitability. Tliey operated. 



Good Health... An Outstanding objective. 


instead, only an emergency room and tlte 
medical lab- In August. 1987, .Mad River 
announced plans id close the cmcrgcjjcv 
room acid lab. 

The Hoopa Tribe persuaded Mad River to 
conlinue providing emergency, lab and 
X-ray services to the local area by cgmnril- 
1 i ng to subsidise the emergency room opera- 
tion expenses. In April, 1988, iiftcr the 
federal Coon decision in ihe Pilk? case. the. 
BE A assumed control of ihe Tribe’s entire 
Tribal Budget and stopped any expenditures;, 
including Ihc hospital subsidy. Despite 
repeated Tribal requests for funds to main- 
tain ihc emergency room, lab and X-ray . Use 
Bureau denied the Tribe's use of Lts own 
monies. Immediately following the loss of 
the Tribal subsidy. Mad River closed (he 
emergency room, lab and X-ray operations. 

After Lhe Mad River closure, of medical ser- 
viccs, ihc Hoopa Tribe and IHS were con- 
fronted wiih a crisis situation, 'lhe Sacra- 
mento Area Indian Health sendee tempo- 
rarily continued to fund (he X-ray and lab 
services far the Rcscrvaiion. community; 
however, no funds were provided far lhe 
emergency room. Without the emergency 
service on lire reservation, all emergency 
patients must he transported lo Arcala, some 
65 miles and l 1/2 hours away over two 
mountain ranges, the h os pi taps closure was 
preceded by the abandonment of the area's 
only ambulance service. Die Tribe, has as- 
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aimed I tsponsibility fur Uw ambulance ser- 
vice and new operates California's only In- 
dian EM5 program- 

TR ] FSAl . ASSESS ME NTS OF A1 TERN A - 
11VE HEALTH CARE DEL -I VERY 

The BoOpa Tribal ouipaiicnt program was 
developed in 1973 to supplement, not dupli- 
cate, the services of the former hospital. 
Thus, ike Iras of emergency room and inpa- 
tient services was a rtevasEatirigblow to our 
community. Since the Tribe is Ihe largest 
health care provider LEI OUT rural area, we 
Jiflvc been working diligently to restore as 
many df these lost services as possible. 
Through a series of negotiations, the Tribe 
has now obtained lille to the former hospital 
building. However, these facilities require 
renovations and repairs lo conform to present- 
day stancLmfc pi icr to iis utilisation as an out 
patient clinic. 

Unfortunately, the I HS has advised the Tribe 
Lliat the Indian population within our service 
aiea of 3,1 00 scored very Jow on the assess- 
ment methodology developed by the Indian 
Health Service and Congress for determin- 
ing priority allocations of IBS construction 
and renovation funds. Ironically, Federal 
laws prohibit us from using the building, 
regardless of who pays for the renovation, 
unless we meet rhe impossible standards set 
hy ihe II IS. Our problems are not with the 
11IS standards themselves, but rather that 
they were never intended tp be applied to 
situations like Eluopu. Therefore, we are 
being unnecessarily stymied from address- 
ing oui health care delivery problems due to 
the inappropriate application of standards 
creating impossible compliance obstacles. 

'thus, while IllC hospital building sits idle 
and vacant , our outpatient clinic is seriously 
overcrowded due to the expanded service 
population fill lowing Ihe closure of the hos- 
pital. As a result of this situation, an over 
crowded unplanned, and piecemeal health 
cate system has evolved i hat ls in jeopardy of 
total collapse. Because the I loops Tribe's 
health service area is too small to rank high 
on the I f IS needs assessment methodologies, 
the Reservation and surrounding comm uni' 
tics have been, in effect, without any solul ion 
Options, 

The need for exploring viable system alter- 
natives for small, rural Indian healih tare 
systems is well documented- The California 
Areas E HS Program Di rector, T.f , Merwood, 
in his December 5, 1988, Health Facility 
Priority System Report lo ihe IHS Central 
Office slated, '’We would tike to explore the 


possibility of designing the criteria for small 
fnc ilities which would make them better com- 
pete i n Ihc existing prior ity system. Perhaps 
with your assistance, wc could design a 
"model" which would be applicable to the 
smaller health centers." 

PRACTICAL IM PLEMENTATION Oh 
SOLUTIONS 

Alihough the need for exploring and experi- 
menting with alternative and locally respon- 
sive systems in underslood, there ls no con- 
sensus on the practical applications. Pres- 
ently. Federal officials intlueiiiiiiL in the de- 
livery of health care in Indian Country, i.e., 
contracting officers, have no guidelines for 
such experimentation- Without the opportu- 
nity lo actually demonstrate the benefits re 
suiting from experimental models, the Fed- 
eral government and Indian Tribes simply 
have no alternative but (0 accept existing 
inadequate health care systems. Although 
the i loops Tribe has been supfKirtcd by Fe J- 
eral policy officials, the EH$ administrative 
Technicians have run been as supportive.. This 
[HS Administrative reluctance is caused, in 
large measure, by ihe fact that new experi- 
mental models necessarily mean creating an 
environ ment that stimulates change and i lex- 
ibility within the established restrictive Fed- 
eral rules and regulations governing healih 
care systems, 

, . . theexistingFederal regulations 
have become the obstacles that 
prevent successful implementa- 
tion of "new ” way of delivering 
improved and expanded health 
care to Indian people. This is 
precisely why theHoopa Tribe rs 
seeking to include (he IHS into 
the Self-Governor \ce Demons fra - 
t ion Project. ” 

Following the closure of the hospital, in 
efforts jointly funded by IllC Tribe and ihe 
] H 3, thc-Tribe init iated a multi phase study to 
determine the most feasible solution to ad- 
dressing the local healthcare needs, in Phase 
I, the Tribe conducted an assessment for 
determining the bes! method for re-establish- 
ing basic health care services to the. local 
community. Fallowing a dciailed research 
and analysis of available local services and 
financial resources, the study team deter- 
mined that the Alternative Rural Hospital 
Model (ARHM) which has been utilized ill 
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ihe other parts of California, wui the most 
practical approach for tins I loops Rcserva- 
lion. In a more detailed planning und imple 
mentation study during 1991, the study team 
developed a report that dcicnni ned the actual 
components and the necessary implenienla- 
Eion plan for a self-sufficient and self-sus- 
taining operation within ihe existing funds 
available, 

Our studies have proven thal, through the 
design atld implementation of the Alterna- 
tive Rural Hospital Model, we can almost 
immediately improve and expand lire present 
health care delivery system, including the 
provision r.if un-Reservation emergency ser - 
vices. and temporary holding beds, Ln a self- 
sufficient manner. Piesenlly, the Tribe tad- 
not compete williin the present-day arena for 
hc.il th care professionals because of ihc inad- 
equacies wilfon cur health care system. 
Through ihc network ing system included in 
the ARUM, wc will create a cost-effective 
and ef ficten L alternative method fin Selecting 
and supporting health cart professionals in- 
stead of being solely dependent on the IH3 
system. 

After over two years of study . plaun ing and 
design al Houpa. the ex isting Federal regula- 
tions have become ihc obstacles thai prevent 
successful implementation of “new’ way of 
delivering improved and expanded health 
care to l ndian people, lb is is prod uely why 
the I irx^Jii T ribc i&seckmg Lo i ncludc Ihe 1 Hfi 
into Ibe Self-Governance DemomlialioiL 
Project (5GDP)- Under the SGDK with 
resources transferred from the Til A. wc have 
taken age-old problems onutlr Reservations 
and found new and iunovalive methods for 
solving them. We expect the same result can 
happen once Tribes are. allowed to experi- 
ment in the service areas involving Hie IHS- 

t INCLUSION 

Many existing Iteallh care systems serving 
Endian people through ihe Country arc inad- 
equate, A mong ihc reasons these inadequate 
systems perpetuate are the inflexibility of the 
availablc delivery system and simply I be 
lack of tested and proven experimental mod- 
els. The existing .self-perpetuating system 
and its inherent limitations, whether politi- 
cal, personal or regulatory, have not pro- 
vided any solutions to these problems. If 
self-sufficient alternatives are to be dcvel- 
Ojvd. Tribes must lie given the opporl unity lo 
develop experiment] models and the dis- 
cretionary freedom to apply flexibility in 
how health cate is being delivered in Indian 
Country. We believe Self-Governance will 
provide the Hoopa Trib* the opportunity. 


Kawerak and Self-Governance 

A NATURAL NEXT STEP 


For Kuweiak Incorporated, -an Alaska Native 
regional non-profit caqxnaticm located in. Name, 
becoming part of the So If- Governance Dcmon- 
slrat ian Project in Nov ember, ] 990. wax a natu ra] 
next step. Even before compacting, the 63E 
contractors in Lhe Nome Agency had contracted 
every possible program from line Bureau, leaving 
only four staff in the agency offices. "Our inter- 
action with agency and area staff was pretty 
minima] before compacling, especially with the 
area office, since they are Located 300-900 miles 
away,” says President Lorella Bullard. 

KawerUk differs from HWMfltlterSe If Gomf»n« 
piiiticipriTiis in that thcynrtf n Tribal tOOSOrtiitm, 
auihoji/cxt by Tribal resolution ro compact and 
provide services. La rhe membership of 19 of Ihe 
Bering Sir airs region’s 10 Indian Rcurgantzalion 
Actor Traditional TribaJ Councils. "-Our Tribes 
crealed a consortium in ] 973 to conlrad and 
provide BE A and other Federal and stale services. 
Tribal memberships range from 125 to 1 .WO 
members per Oummunily (for a regjunnl Tribal 
memheeship of about 6,500) am! it ‘s not oosi- 
cffeciivc foi smaller Tribes to administer some 
programs at ihe village level. By working to- 
gether. we were able to minimize administrative 
expensesand m-wt itnize services," Males Bullard 

The Bering Straits region is unique in IliaL the 
region 's N alive American popu lal ion csunsists of 
throe -diverse Eskimo groups Siberian Yu pits 


live on St. Lawrence island and arc- closely re- 
lated to Yupiks in Russia; mainland Yupits re- 
side in the southern villages anil speak Lhc same 
language as Yupfcfcs m Southwestern ALaska; 
[nuptafs reside in the region's northern villages 
and share Lhc language and cuLlurc of Ihe northern 
Tnuit who Jive in northwest Alaska, Northern 
Canada, and Greenland. 

Kiiwcrak's sitTvrte urea encompasses (Iw entire 
Bering Straus regLon, an area of about 56,000 
septsre m ilex. Service delivery can be difficult in 
lhc re riou (tm; in tlio elishanc:*: involved, llie need 
to ire vel by air, the 0061 of prOviding-Services, and 
unpredictable wtathtT. All villages are acces- 
sible hy toad during the summer months. “■Re- 
gion residents hop small airplanes Like people in 
the lower 48 take taxis, and we face harriers not 
experienced in the lower ■IB, 1 ' moles Bullard. “A 
good example is Little Diomede. The island is so 
steep they cannol build an airport Lhere and Ihe 
only means of access during the tco-frcc months 
is by boat nr once a week helicopter service " 
t.r.lil recently, OiOmidt had jUSI OflC phOlK for 
(Its entire coonrtnutily uf 140 people and conuTut- 
ji i carlo ns were difficult at best. 

Kawcrak provide diverse Services, ranging from 
Headstart and Adult Basie Education to Village 
Police Officers, Social Services, Indian Child 
Welfare. JTTA, Childcare. TERO. and Village 
Planning Assistance services. They operate Lhc 
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only Native American Adoption agency in the 
Stale of Alaska. Their compact encompasses the 
full range of B1A funded programs, from Higher 
Education, Adult Vocational Training, General 
Assistance, Tribal Operations, Rights Protect ion. 
Realty, Housing ,tnJ other services. Kawerak 
uses their BIA Agriculture funding to support the 
reindeer industry in rural Alaska. There are 
approximately 25„(KH) head of reindeer in North 
wea Alaska, alt privately owned by Alaska Na- 

Livrj,. ki iridcnrnrneosiMdi-rnLl :i trust ne.saurcc by 
die Federal Government. 

Kawcrok's governing board consislsoflhe Presi- 
dent or Chief of eat-b of eHh region's twenty 
Endian Reorganization Act or Traditional Tribal 
Councils, plus two elder representatives and Ihe 
Chairman from Norton South Health Corpora - 
lion. Norton Sound Health Corporation is 
Kawcrak's sister Native non profit Organization 
in l hut tliey ;m: tujlhoTiwjd by Tribal resolntiOn lo 
provide heath services til Tribal rnemfenirS. 
Norton Sound owns and npcralcs the regional 
hospital and [wovides health services In Natives 
and non-natives throughout the region. Norton 
Sound recently received an IKS Planning Grant 
to explore compacting Indian Elcallti Services 
funding, 

Kawetak became a Tribal Self-Governance par- 
ticipant in Novcmbcrof 1990. ''Wheat wc saw the 
jintict in the Federal Register, we immtedialeLy 
applied,” notes Bullard. “Basically we packaged 
nur frustration with the BIA 638 Contracting, 
system and submitted it in the fnnn of a written 
application.” 

After one yem of ph nm ng. Kawerak rolled over 
their 6 jH 3 contracts into a compact So take advan- 
tage oS Ihe reduced reporting requinanenls, the 
increased decision ranking authority at the locol 
IrvcL, she abiltly to move hinds between pro- 
grams to address Tribal priorities, and the ability 
to create. new- programs w meet Tribal nifcds. 

“During year one of compactmg, Ihe programs 

{continued an page 8} 



Kjwerek. Inc w® formed in If? .'3 « i non-profit am of the Ek-i ing Straits Native Axmdaiiun Thr 
;iMMs:iaiinn, which in made up i>T IRA aTutTi.idicion.il Council repressHlatjvts from the 1 9 villages in the Norton 
SOuikL Bering Straits region, waft (uunod Id gubn Support and advocate Rh settlement of Hie Alaska Native Land 
Claims Act 

Kamemf '* pci mary cqueem isitefi.JJt^ jnhabiiiiirsof ths Seward Pemnaula and Notion £Our«fOC&SlJl 
iuc-h, 73 percent ut whuniarcEkkiind. The land area served by KaweraV isapproximaSely JfkOOQ squart miles or 
ii ■uglily flOut Shishatef, OU I3e norifleriL SlKac df the Sewaid Peninsula, lu Skbbins. cin Lhe southern eoavi uFfhe 
Norton SouEid and encompofssiiig the villages oflbe Islands of St Lawr«ficc. Kj^g Island and Luck Diwncde. 'Ihe 
three cullur.illy dishnet e.:ou| nr fi-t.i nut people have lived in Ihix re mi>1e area for upward; of 10.000 years I he 
Inupsqs leside ulvjig. Ihe Iiedthetu niiiinlind and on lung Islam] and Diutnok Istnrit. the Central Yupik ate 
predominamh from the villages seenhof Unalakleet, while Sibetiad Yupiks settled do Sl LaiwtuMse ixlunil. Thu 

lutldr ti varyilMily rdnled cnlLaratlv and lirjuislutilly la I hi- Chukotka people of She fomiei' Stvvii-I Uision 
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COlili :iiK*ii prCHy isnid-i quO f ihmngli the: 

b<K?rd JlhI take advautagg o(1Mr rtjwogrartirmirtg 
aulhririly Eh create ;i Tribal RinplfiycrteiH Rights 

Oll'iOi,'' says Bullarel. I.Lkc many l'i r h l t areas of 
rural Alaska, the region's unemp-lDymenl rale 
tanges From 50-75% uneraploynwiii during She 
winter drat. 

During 1993, year iwo of the compact, the 
Kawerak Board exercised it's, decision making 
author ity lo or irate a T i Ebal Coordinator Program. 
Through this program, the board funded posi- 
tions in each of the regions IRA and Traditional 
Council Offices and purchased computers and 
modems for all council offices. Kawcral, is now 
providing darning to tflic IRA Council staff in 
areas identified as priority by die various Court- 
cits. IRA or Traditional Councils with CPA 
certified accounting systems have tine oplion of 
applying for and administering their share of 
Tribal Coord in a tor funding directly at the village 
Level. 

Over Ihe past several years, Kawcrak lias adm in 
istered a Village Planning Assistance Program to 
train Tribal members lo work as grant writers for 
their Tribes, It’s been very suctes-sFuE and nddi- 
lion:l funding is being made available at the 
village level (o *ddrv-» local rteiMfe, 

Because of the success of this program. Rawer ak 
bus made il a priority under Ihe rtoipacl to work 
with lire eon lie:! v 10-scL : il pLaCe sulid financial and 
administrative systems at the village level so (he 


' I riba] t Omre il '.cun mjcccxs'uI I v adftnfnSLUr ^.iuiliI.v 
at Ihe village tovel . KawCcuk has comraded with 
a CPA firm to develop a simple compureri-xed 
accounting system for Lmplemeniatiori io the 
villages which will enable them lo meet all Fed- 
eral and state accounting. standard-, and plan-si® 
provide computerized accounting training later 
on this t-»l I - In Hut fuluTe, Kawerak pi tins lo use the 
computers So provide gram writing assistance 
and sc I up a regional computerized Tribal enroll- 
ment system via modem. 

Kawcrak has also used Ihe compact to access 
roa& maintenance funds- TheKH funds art being 
provided io the Tribes in the region with BEA 
roads. Kawcmk was also able k> access fund ing 
to contract with ilieir Regional Native Profil 
Corporation to conduct historical and cemetery 
sile assessments in (he region. The silcs need lo 
he identified so they can be protected. 

Kawerai h s compact is unique in tbnt it has a 
subcontract ing an angcmenl wiili C’tonihdl IttA. 
Prior to entering into the compact, Cambell was 
an independent ti3# contractor- OahnthcD’s IRA 
Council decided lo participate In (he compact (o 
lake advantage of the benefits under compacting. 
Kuwcrak created a Memorandum of Agreement 
between Etawe rak and Cambell similar to a com 
pad djOeumcnL, L -.lahLi.']|,.:d ;m Annual Funding. 
Agreement, and passes fiambcll’s share of fund- 
ing directly through to Gambol I It’s a simple 
a:: angunu' ii i and it, work ing well . Noire o I these 
activities wpuld Is a v a been pnssibl; undivrlha d-LI 


(ictft system. 

The compact is not witbuuL problems thougfi- 
ac-cording to Dan Duarne, Self-Governance 
CoOrdLialor for Kswerak He notes it's been a 
real challenge lo gel Ihe funds transferred to 
KawcraK and ihanire tracking ot dollars ilLmugh 
ihe system has been csimnscly lime consuming. 
"We Look forw ard to Ihe lime when these profi- 
le ins are alleviated™ said DuanK. 

In the future. Kawcrak is very iMcnsicd in com - 
pacling other Federal programs and looks for- 
ward to the passage of pcnnancnl Tribal Self- 
Governance legislation. Kawerah has begun 
exploring other programs withirn Ihe- Department 
of Lhc Interior which they would tike to compact 
wiihin Ihe next year or two. 

“It’s more difficult to wcikwith ]9TiribaS coun- 
cils a® op ptxscd w walking, wiih mier nores 

Bullard. “Thank goodness sharing,. working to - 
gelJier cooperatively and avoiding coutlicr, are 
cultural allrikmlesoF the Inuit people. Otherwise 
Ihis demenriratien project could be extremely 
difficult. As it is, 1 feel we work well together, 
'vm accomplished 3 to I and will continue lento 

SO," 

As one Kawerak hoard member observed, "This 
is Ihe bigger! slop taken by the Federal Govcm- 
merii toward true sclf-detorminaticnv since ihe 
passage of the Indian ScIf-DeterTitiiiaiimi Act."' 
Th is isonc opportunity Kawerak and ifsmcmbcT 
Tubes plan lo- Luke full advantage of, 
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